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AfiSTBACT 

Becognizing the persistence rt the cultural underlay 
permeating west Virginians' life styles today, this study determined: 
(1) which cultural values identified with Appalachian culture are 
endorsed by West Virginia Exte^ision Agents and reflected in their 
work; (2) which of these cultural values reflect a distinctive 
Appalachian subculture; and (3) the extent to which endorsement of 
these values is associated with effectiveness in extension work. The 
reflection and endorsement of 9 selected Appalachian cultural values 
(familism, neighborliness, love of hone place, individualism^ 
personalism, Hodestyir being one's self, sense of humor, religion) in 
educational programming of extension agents were assessed is West 
Virginia (an Appalachian state) , North Dakota (a rural state) , and 
New Jersey (an urban state) . Field agents in the 3 states were given 
a Kluckholn type questionnaire and a likert type attitudinal scale, 
comparison of means, frequencies, and percentages of response to the 
instruments were utilized for analysis of differences between states 
and groups within states. Some findings were: (1) West Virginia 
agents were sensitive to and endorsed Appalachian cultural values, 
especially the individualism cluster; and (2) differences in the 
endorsement of Appalachian cultural values among the 3 states" agents 
indicated the continued existence of an Appalachian subculture. 
(Attthor/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 



A STUDY OP CULTURAL VALUES ZNFLUENCItIS EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING IN NEST VIRGINIA 



In recognition of the apparent persistence of the cultural underlay permeating 
in varying degrees the life style of West Virginians today, the research) problem 
was three-fold. (1) Which of the cultural values identified with Appalacdiian 
culture are endorsed by West Virginia Eactension Agents and reflected in their 
work? (2) Which of these cultural values seem to reflect a distinctive 
Appalachian subculture? (3) To what extent is endorsement of these values 
associated with effectiveness in extension work? 

grocedure 

Vtie study was conceptualized in a context in which culture was broadly 
concciivei as a way of life and th«t distinctive value structure guiding Appalachian 
behasfior, reflecting the ontological and cosmologlcal framework underlying the 
Appalachian way of life. 

The reflection and endorsement of nine selected AppalacAiian cultural values 
in educational progranning of extension agents in west Virginia, an Appalachian 
state; North Dakota, a rural, non-i^palachian state; and N&w Jersey, an urban, 
non-Appalachian state were assessed » 

Data were obtained from total field agent population of the three study 
states. Therefore, oonpariscm of means, frequencies, and percentages of response 
to the instrument were utilised for analysis of differences betxveen states and 
groups within states. 

Findings 

1. west Virginia agents were foiaid to be sensitive to and endorse Appalachian 
cultural values with greatest sensitivity being related to the Individualism 
cluster of cultural values. 

Sensitivity to cultural values was considerably influenced by age and tenure 
of agents. 

2. Differences in the endorsement '^f Appalachian cultural values among 
West Virginia, North Dakota, and New Jersey agents indicated the continued 
existence ox. an Jlppalachian subculture in varying degrees. 

Significant differences were found in the degree of cultural variability 
within West Virginia characterizing the heterogeneity of the i^palachian region. 

3. A substantial relationship was found among age, tenure, and effectiveness 
of West Virginia agents. Older, more esqperienced, more effective agents were 
found to be more sensitive to Appalachian cultural values in extension educational 
programming. 
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Ih« findings of th« ttod^ indicste th« desirability of the development of a 
training program to sensitize young extension agents to the cultural values of 
the region on functional i>rograD«dng level. Training designed to fit educational 
pxograoB into the cultural context of clientele, training in the identification 
and understanding of the heterogeneous diaracter of the Appaladiian subculture, 
and development of respect and appreciation for i^palachian cultural values would 
serve as basic conponents of sudi a progxam. 
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APPAXACHU - PSRSNNXAL TfStSSS FOR DEVBLQPMENT 



AP'>ftlachia is a region set apart both geographically and atatisticalXy. its 
oonnon tie is its aeuntainoias terrain boldly vpthrust between the prosperous 
eastern seaboard and the industrial Midwest. X The Appalachian Regional Comnission 
defines the area as a highland region which sweeps diagonally across thirteen 
states from Northern Mississippi to Southern New York and divides it into four 
sub-regions I southezn, central, northern* and highlands. 

Appalachia has been the perennial target of program designed to help the 
poor. Efforts have repeatedly encountered limited success and from all evidence 
today, the inequities outlined by the 1964 Report of the l^palachian Regional 
Commission continue to penist. 

Thus it is that Appalachia has become symbolic of poverty to Ainsricansi 
characterised as a Hand of poor people amidst rich nattural resources. To some 
observers, Appalachia is a prime example of colonialism within oxu: own shores, 
diaracterised by long time ea^loitation of natural and human resources by absentee 
owners. Hhe yoke of this type of colonialism has resulted in the paradox of the 
nation's poorest: and most deprived populace dwelling amid the natio>^*s richest 
region in terms of natural resources.^ 

The impetus for this research arose out of the proposition that a major reason 
programs designed to cure the ills of poverty in Appalachia have not met with 
success is because they were inposed vpen the people and not developed in the 
context of their culture and its values, cnly when developed in the cultural 
context at the level of the people will programs possess vhe potential for long 
term corrective action. 

As John Friedman, writing on the Perspectives of t^e Problem of Appaladiia, 
observed in the April, 1968, issue of Appalachia, the official Journal of the 
Appalachian Regional Comnission s "Programs such as these will not be easy to 
conceive and carry out. They will reqtuire a much better understanding of t^e 
spatial structure of the region and of the social and cultural patterns of the 
communities within it. Programs focused on people rather than objects need to 
be subtler diversified, nonbureaucratic, and responsive to their values; they must 
be conducted by very esqpcrt hands. Yet for all the problems they present, they 
are critical components of a development strategy for a poor region in a rich 
country. 



APPALACHIAN CULTURE 



Over the years a substantial body of literature has been con^iled on 
Appalachian culture. Evidence indicates the Appalachian culture continues to 
persist in varying degrees throo<g^ut the region and failure to recognize this 
has contributed to ineffectual social said educational programming. 

A REGION IN TRAMSITICW 

Appalacshia has been characterized as a region of contrasts. It is comprised of 
variations in life style, moving from the deep core of relatively great isolation 
at the center to the fringe areas that have greater access to the large society. ^ 
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Nlthin this spectrvn one fln^ nixal and uxban faaiiUea, poverty and affluence, 
subsistenee and oonnereiaX faxmin9# coal nlneza and ooal nine owners* alienation 
and hqpe# iaolation and connuaication.^ Dr. Barl 0* C. Brewer described the region 
as **• • .an interplay between stabiXity and change i isolation and contrast i the 
prinitive and progressive. Mhere else can one find such contrasts as Elisabethan 
folklore and atoKic reactors i planting the moon and scientific agriculture i 
medieval demonology and nodnm medicine i beliefs that God sends floods to wipe out 
the sinful as in Koah's tine and the primitive Protestant entphasis on 
individualism and the overloaded welfare roles ?*'^ 

At the sane tiae# Photiadis pointed out tliat due to the physical makei^, 
isolation and homogeneity of the mountain culture* the Appaladiian Region has 
functioned as a semiautononous social ^vstem. She syston retained or modified a 
particular set of beliefs vpcn which its ideology and value orientations w»re 
based. This belief mrstem and its ideology %«exe strongly influenced by two things^ 
(1) the belief e and value orientations of the early settlers, and (2) the type of 
interaction patterns fostered by the physical make-up of tiDe region.^ 

How Budi the cultural background and homogeneity of the early settlers, the 
fkhysical make-up of ^e region and its isolation from the surrounding culture have 
contributed to making Appalachia different in beliefs and values from the outside, 
including rural people elsewhere, is difficult to asosrtain.^ 

Campbell noted that there are **difficultiea in the way of writing of a people, 
who, while forming a definite geographical and social group, were by no means 
social^ homogeneous."^*^ Even so, most people living within i^palachia have ooine 
out of the subculture and so share it as a badcground. 

No culture is sinply a collection of traits, but each has its distinctive 
attributes and espiiasis. The distinctive themes of J^palachian culture in earlier 
days were not difficult to Idtntify, since they attracted the attention of 
practically all who wrote about the region. Xn examining the web of mountain 
life, one finds themes of individualism, traditionalism, fatalism and religion 
intertwined and generally, though not altiays, si^porting. ilost so-called "mountain 
traits" are to be found in one torn or another throu^out the nation, particularly 
in rural areas. ^'^ Photiadis contended that these same values have occupied a 
higher rank in the hierardiy of the value orientation of the rural Appalachian as 
conpared to the orientation of those in ui^tan centers and those outside the 
region.^'* 

To a considerable extent the popular but erroneous ispression of a homogeneous 
mountain culture stems from thu fact that meet contempor«u^ studies have been of 
isolated communities, often selected because they reflected a way of life rapidly 
disappearing from the remainder of the region. Mot only has this bias created a 
false ispression of homogeneity, but it has also tended to obscure the tremendous 
cultural changes that have been taking place for many years. 

The Southern Appalachian people, althou^ they may lag in their social and 
economic development, are living in the twentieth Century. To be sure, they retain 
the iiRprint of their rural cultural background, but for the most part their way of 
life, their beliefs, their fears and their aspirations are not radically different 
from those of moat Americans. 
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Sociologists and anthzopologists hav« long y«cognia«d that all parts of tho 
culture do not Change at an equal rate. As a general rule* the technological 
aspects are the first to i^anget followed more slowly by adaptations of social 
organisation to new techniques. Most resistant to change are liie sentinsnts, 
beliefs and values of the people. So, we nay well sumdse that the value systems 
of ^palachian people may still be rooted in the frontier, evv though the base 
of the econony has shifted from agriculture to industry and erce» and the 
people themselves have increasingly concentrated in cities ana towns. ^5 

Many of the v?lud systems yitiicii could be considered characteristic of the 
early Appalachian society could undovbtedly, in one fom or another* be found in 
other segments of American sooie^. Factors considered to be xeiiponsible for 
differentiating Appalachia from other cultures, or, more goneraUy differentiating 
be^en any cultures ares <1) variations within a particular ^pe of value systemi 
(2) a Goinbination of certain particular value systems; or <3) the particular ranking 
of value systems in order of importance. These three factors are considered to be 
the most crucial in differentiating the Appalachian value system fzom that of main 
stream society. 

Even <:houg\t in the eyes of sons sd»olars it micjht appear that the value system 
of an Appalachian culture does not differ from mainstream American culture, the 
particular pattern of values held by Appalachian people tends to set the culture 
apart. 

Values may be viewed as basic components of personality that are developed 
to a large extent during the early years of life, and tihaage little during the 
rest of life. Valuea are criteria within an ontological framework which help 
decide what is good or bad, right or wrong, important or unimportant and desirable 
or undesirable, ihey are basic determinants of behavior and determine more stable 
and wider areas of behavior than attitudes or opinions. lOiowledge of the value 
orientation of a given people provides an understanding cf their needs and 
motivations. Hence, values constitute the basis for ^e nature and integration 
of the social system of Appaladiia.^7 

A BICPLTORAL PEC3PLE 

Lewis observed that Appaladliian people, referred to as mountain people, have 
the ability to assimilate the larger culture if they wish. Her observations depict 
these people as bicultural, being exposed to values of the greater society as well 
as to their own heritage. She maintained that they choose values they wish to 
incorporate into their lives, being ready to accept alternate sets if they should 
prove more appropriate. ^8 pord in discussing fatalism, also made reference to 
this ability of Appalachian people to accept whichever set of values tliat gives 
most meaning to their immediate situation.^^ 

Many, periiaps most of the significant social changes that have come about in 
the mountains have been brought about through migrant! bringing back new ideas, 
new patterns, new values, or having their kinship come to their new homes where 
they leam about outside folkways and norms. ". . . ^ collegues and X are 
convinced that the i^palachian kinship system has in many ways contributed 
significantly to the adjustment of migr-ants and to their personal stability. This 
is an often overlocdced and unappreciated function of the Appaladxian family. "20 
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Studies and observations thus provide anple evidence the factors which 
contributed to developnant and maintenance of the Ai|>alachian culture have to 
a great extent all but disappeajnd under the leveling inpact of naiiftstseam society 
over the past fifty years. At the sane tine, the culture has denonstrated a 
remarkable persistence, apparently continuing as a cultural underlay permeating 
with varying degrees of intensity, life throughout the region. Hence, seemingly 
contradictory conclusions nay be drawn fron studies of Appalachia. while on the 
one hand it is still possible to conduct studiee of isolated oonsianities (Brown, 
Mailer, Kaplan, et al. ) fully reflecting the Appalachian culture of the past, it 
is equally possible for other natives of the region to novo with the greatest ease 
and freedom in mainstream society without the sli^test taint of their cultural 
heritage showing or professing any perscmal identity with it. Many residents « 
thus, are found who no longer identii^ with or consider themselves Appaladhian, 
yet many of then nay still carry much of the AppalaOhian value pattern. In thia 
they exhibit the long standing (Celtic) cultural characteristic of lacking cultiural 
identi:Qr. 

It is precisely this heterogeneity of the state of cultural change that lies 
at the heart of the problem for educational programmers. To be sensitive to the 
extent to vAiieh the cultural heritage is operative among those where least evident 
or e^cted, <md to be able to function effectively among those where fully in 
evidence is the chnllenge confronting those who would be involved in the develop- 
ment of the region. 

Of even greater significance is the task of helping Appaladiians retain those 
cultural values and life patterns of substance in the past and of meaning tode^ 
and not become lost as part of the price of greater participation in mainstream 
society. The depersonalization acconipanying increasing urbanisation of society 
is of ever growing concern. In the face of this, the importance of retaining the 
person orientation, fanily and kin relationships and basic religious beliefs which 
give meaning to life is of increasing significance today. Herein, the Appalachian 
culture may have much to contribute to the urbanised culture of mainstream America. 

PATTERNS OP VALDES 

Writers''^ on /^palachian culturs generally concur on the predominant pattern 
of values diaracterising the way of life of Appaladiian people. Among these are 
traditionalism, familism, neighborliness , love of hone place, individualism, 
peraonalism, modesty and being one's self, sense of hunor and religion. 

Traditionalism 

As recent as 1970, Brown, Schwarzweller, and Hangalam found in their studies 
of Beech Creek, Kentucky, that "... traditionalisn, in short, served as the 
standard of standards, the legitinating principle integrating the various elenentis 
of culture and social structure and thereby tending to protect the integrity of 
this system, naintaining stability, and warding off the ^stem->disturbing 
influences of modernization. "^^ Ittey indicated traditionalism lay bade of every 
aspect of the Beech Creek culture, sanctioning and accounting for the bohavior, 
attitudes, and valued ideas of the people. Most of the beliefs and practices were 
handed down relatively intact from one generation to another, and because they were 
the beliefs and practices of f&th«.rs and forefatJiers , they wers dsemed right i they 
were prescriptions to be followed. 
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At th« •u* tint Ford obtervad that traditionalism is a cultural trait that 
aeens strangely out of placa in a national aoeiaty that so highly pxij»a progress, 
achievemant and •ueossa. Howavar pravalaat and strong this value was a generation 
ago» there is evidenoe l^at it has sutetantUIly weakened in recent decades .^^ 

As long ago as 1899 the people were characterised as "oonteniporary ancestors," 
and a few years later Kephart described the aountaineer as being bound to the 
past in an anazing ways "their adherence to old ways is stubborn* sullen and 
perverse to a degree that others cannot coa^ehend,"25 

As recent as 1970, Waller characterised them as "yesterday's people." He 
observed that while much of American culture has faced so many changes within the 
last hmdred years as to leave many people virtually rootless, mountain life, as it 
has continiMd more or less in its static way, has preserved the old traditions and 
ideas.** 

While writers have generally agreed that traditionalism is a dominant value 
of Appalaelhiaa culture, they have not always recognised its intordepeudence with 
the religious faith which is perhaps the moat important factor which gives meanin? 
to life of Appalachian peoplo. 

Pamilism 

Brown imd Schwaxsweller^^ indicated that the Appalachian family tended to 
emphasize family traditions, patterns of behavior, attitudec, the manner of 
dealing with everyday problems and crises as well as interfamily friendship ties, 
tend to remain very similar generation after gsneration, within a given family. 

The Appalachian family is less child centered than ths average American 
family I mountain parents are not as permissive. Brown observed, or as non-directive 
and there is more reliance on pl^sical punishment. She extended family provides 
additional outlets for fulfillment of children's emotional needs and affection. 
Children are brought up fay parents but kinsfolk share af factional roles with them. 
XJ.fe in Appalachxa, especially during frontier times, made it necessary for kin 
qrovp members to look to each other f&r many things and to count on each other in 
times of crises. As a result, the mountaineer holds a deep respect and abiding 
loyalty to kin^folkf "this alone may be the key distinguishing feature of the 
Appalachian family. "28 

Dr. Robert Coles, Harvard psychiatrist, was quoted in a newspaper account of 
a tour throu^ Kentucky as observing! "Since families mean a lot, in old age they 
continue to mean a lot. 13ie elderly are usually spared that final sense of 
abandonment and uselessness so ocHmoonly the fate of the middle-class suburban 
aged. "29 

Heller noted that the only big planned social event in the life of the 
mountaineer is the family reunion, sometimes attended by several htmdred persons. 
The reunion is usually characterised by susptuous food, singing, preaching and, 
or, addresses by political figures. 

Brown concludsd in his work with migrant families, that the family not only 
performs the function of telling potential migrants at home about job opportunities 
and motivating them to move to the city, but educates and socialises them after 
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they arrive so they know how to beheve in the greeter sceiety.31 

The extended faadly provides the individuel with a haven of safety in time of 
economic crises and a social psydioiogioal mhion in time of personal stress. 
Recent evidence su99Mts that traditional patterns of family behavior are being 
disturbed and that stability of the roral At^paladiian family is being threatened 
by the forces of aunge. There is little dovbt that "the lippalachian femily and 
the familistic orientations of mountaineers will play incnasingly important roles 
in facilitating or hindering the processes of future regional dtvelopment."32 

Heiqhborhliness 

Closely related to the value of familism and the extended family is the 
mountaineer's basic quality of neighborliness and hospitality. Jones saw this 
basic value as so«m«hat augmenting the strong independence of mountain people. 
Frontier conditions made it necessary for people to help each other to build 
houses, raise bams, share woilc antl provide shelter and food for travelers. No 
greater compliment could be paid a mountain family than referring to them as being 
"clever." This did not refer to cunningness or intelligence, but indicated they 
were hospitable and generous with food and lodging, 

Love of Home Place 

Mountain people never really forget their place of native origin and many 
return as often as possible. The home place is syid>olic of the family and 
reinforces the fierce family loyalty felt by the mountaineer. There seems to be 
a sentimental tie with the people and experiences associated with the home place . 
Siinpkins noted that the strong attachment to the land and love of the hills marks 
every holiday with large nunfcers of cars, bearing out-of-state license plates, 
returning to visit home antl kin. Ths tie seems to continue long after they have 
left the area. Further evidence to support this strong attachment is the large 
numbers of people brought back from urban areas and nearby states fur burial. 

Individualism 

Individualism acccsq^ied by self reliance are perhaps the most obvious 
characteristics of mountain people as observed by Campbell. He saw in the 
Southern Appalachian, an American, a rural dweller of the agricultural class, 
and a mountaineer who is still more or less of a pioneer. His dominant trait is 
independence raised to the fourth power. 

Heredity and environment have conspired to make him an extreme individualist. 
While railroads and highways joined the life of the urban Appalachian to that of 
the rest of the country over a century of time, the rural Appalachian remained 
isolated and the existence of the pioneer persisted. His independence became 
intensified. Circumstances forced him to depend upon his own action un' il he 
came to consider independent action not only as a prerogative but a duty. He was 
the law, not cnly in the management of affairs within the home, but in the relation 
of the home to the world without. 

Campbell further noted that time was of little inportanoe to the mountaineer; 
tomorrow would do as well as today. Discipline was exceedingly hard for him to 
endure and he was very apt to be homesick vAten long away from the mountains. 
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OtttsiaifeM fomd it Irritating to have plana intarnipted for no reaaea other than 
that tho Biowtainear nho had promiaed to help hi& '*just naturally got out of tlie 
noUon."3fi 

As Tuimar obsarvad naarly a century ago in his writings of tha traits 
BMAifastad on tha frontier, "Ne ara not easily awara of the deep influence of 
this individualistic way of thinking about our present condition. It persists in 
tha Didst of a social that has passed way from the conditions that occasioned 
it. -3' 

In his analysis of individualism, Kephart put it this wayi "Here then is a 
key to much that is puszling in highland character. In the beginning* isolation 
was forced upon the mountaineers i they accepted it as inavitobla and bore it with 
stocial fortitude vntil in tine they came to love solitude for its own sake and to 
find oompensation in it for lack of society. 

A half century later, Wellar noted f;hat since hollows where families lived 
were separated from other hollows and cofismmication was limited, eadi household 
tended to live a separate life. Ihrough the years this has caused the aountaineer 
to coma to aanire the man who was most indapandent, both econosiically and socially. 
The independent and self reliant spirit remains a valuable asset of any people. 

Brown, in his Beech Creek studies, concluded that individualism was an obvious 
characteristic of tha personality and **. . . appeared to have been derived from the 
basic tanents of puritanism coupled with a fim belief in the ultimate rightness of 
damocracy. It provided the Beech Creeker with an unsettling, but driving 
strength. 

Personalism 

Waller has insightfully pointed out ^t peraonalism is a style of life in 
the mountains and that tha Appalachian person's primary goal is to have a neaningfuL 
relationship with other aenbers in his family and peer group, fie is more aware of 
person-to-person relationships than of a time schedule whidi must be kept. Each 
contact is a parson to parson encounter that takes ticv 

JOnes obsarvads "Mountain pacpla tend to aoeapt persons as they are. They 
may not always like other individuals , but tiiay are able to tolerate them. They 
tend to judge others on a personal basis rather than on how they look, their 
credentials or accomplishments. "42 ^ hi^ value is placed on the relationships 
that exist with other people. 

Appalachian people **. . . see other people as %rtiole individuals," observed 
Siiqpkins in his writing on parsona^Usm. unlike the uzban oriented individual who 
tends to see other people as cbjacts in specific roles, the Appalachian sees the 
whole person without much role definition. ^3 

Modesty 

Most mountain people are modest about their abilities. It is difficult to 
determine whether this modesty is genuine or is a social mannerism. The mountaineer 
beliavas he is as good aa anyone else but no batter. JOnes extended he is one of 
the most egalitarian persons alive. This belief in equality coupled with his 
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tendancy to be satisfied with whatever fate deals him, has alnost conpUtely 
removed any conpetetiveness fron his nakeiqp. He further contended that nomtain- 
eers have a pretty rea.tistic view of themselves—they never heliev«sd that nan 
could he perfeet.^^ wetller further observed that the Appalachian will go to 
9reat lengths to avoid situations where a difference of opinion exists. 

Sense of llmnor 

Humor l:as sut^tained mountain people in hard tines. Jones saw the mountain 
man's humor being tied to his concept of man and the human condition. Hhe 
mountaineer sees hunor in man's pretensions to power and perfection and in his 
inevitable failures. Sini>kins brought out that a practical joking kind of humor 
still exists in the region, particularly in the rural areas. *S 

3he humor of J^paladiian people is often reflected in their song, story, and 
speech, for it is here that they have mastered the simile and metaphor. Dial 
stated that . . speakers of Southern Mountain dialect are past masters of the 
art of coining vivid descriptions. Sheir everyday conversation is liberally 
sprinkled with such gems ass 'ihat man is so contrary, if you throwcd him in a 
river he'd float vpstream:* or 'She walks so slow they have to set stakes to see 
if she '8 a-movin 

Religion 

Religious values so thoroughly permeate the culture of the Appalachian region 
that it is is^ossible to treat meaningfully any aspect of life without taking then 
into consideration. Because religious values underlie so many attitudes and 
beliefs, they exert cowplex and frequently subtle influences on behavior t^ich are 
not always apparent to outside observers or even to the people themselves .^^ 

writers are generally agreed that the culture of the peqple is intertwined 
with their religious faith. HiU, in discussing southern Protestanism wrote, 

. .formal theological propositions are always filtered through cultural 
es^rience ... the religious factor is not official creeds but what people 
perceive the church's truth-claims to be, in line with the cosplex of assuo^tions 
and pictures with whid) cultural participation has equipped them.''^d Hudson saw 
the religioud belief system of the rural South being enmeshed with the larger 
culture. Salvation was seen as pivotal for the fundamentalist Christian belief- 
system and it enabled the individual to **. . . make some kind of sense out of the 
world in which he finds himself. "49 Nelson has concluded that the "coiwequences 
of the enmeshing of the religious and the more general culture in the South should 
be assessed. "^^ 

In a study of religion in West Virginia, Photiadis observed that "zf one were 
to consider one significant part of Appalachian culture whidi appears to be more 
typically Appalachian than other parts, undoubtedly it would be Appalachian 
religion." He also pointed out that ". . . small size, homogeneity and isolation 
are attributes whidk form the building of a coinnunity social system characterized 
by hi^ cohesiveness and, in turn, favors preservation of old institutional forms, 
including those associated to religion and resistent to change, in other words, 
there was, and to an extent still is, a tendency in the snail coimunity to retain 
the religion of the early settlers. "51 Brown and Schwarzweller found in their 
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Beech Creek studies that lAille puritanism of the people vas not exactly the same 
as that of early settlers, it was nevertheless a form of puritanism, and *^*at it 
was woven into oiie of the fundaaental value complexes in the culture. A belief 
prevailed that every nan should be eoononieally independent and thac poverty was 
due to individual failinge. Thus* the "belief system not only legitimized but 
sanctioned the individual's drive toward economic success, his concern for the 
future and repression of immediate desires, his hard work and his conviction that 
he had within himself the power to 'become 

Ford observed in his writing that fatalism developed in the mountains in 
response to the same circumstances that were responsible for the other-wordly 
eiqphasis of mountain religion. Both philosophies share the pronise that life 
is governed by external forces over whidi humans have little or no control. This 
belief seemed necessary to withstand the harshness of mountain lifs.^^ siii«>kins 
referring to this same characteristic put it in a mu^ positive light Iby calling 
it "situational reaUsm." 

Maurer^^ observed "•he heart of our mountain heritage lies in our religious 
faith ... it was religi.on that gave meaning to the mountain way of life." 

Jones contended that: 

One has to understand tiie religion of the momtaineer before he can 
begin to understand mountaineers. In the beginning we were Presbyterians, 
SjpisoQpalians, and other formally organised denominations, but these 
churdies required an educated clergy and centralised organisation, 
inpractical requirements in the wilderness, and so locally autonomous 
sects grew up. 'iltdse individualistic churches stressed the fundamentals 
of the faith and depended on local resources and leadership. 

Many social reformers . . , view the local sect churches as a 
hindrance to social progress . what tliey fail to see is that it was 
the churdi which helped sustain us and made life worth living in grim 
situations. Religion shaped our lives, but at the sama time we shaped 
our religion. Culture and religion are intertwined. The life on the 
frontier did not allow for an optimistic social gospel. One was lucky 
if he endured. Hard work did not bring a sure reward. Therefore the 
religion became fatalistic and stressed rewards in another life. Hie 
isS>ortant thing was to get religion—get saved— %^ich meant accepting 
Jesus as one's personal savior. It was and is a realistic religion 
which fitted a realistic people. It is based on belief in the Original 
Sin, that man is falllable, that he will fail, does fail. mountaineers 
readily see that the human trage^ is this, that man sees so vlearly %^at 
he should do and what he should not do and yet hs fails so consistently 
.... There is strong belief in the Golden Rule. These beliefs, and 
variations on them, have sustained us, have given our lives nooning and 
have helped us to rationalise our lack of material success. £very qxoup 
of people must have meaning in their lives, must believe in themselves. 
Religion helps to make this belief possible. There are few Appalachian 
atheists. . . . Many of the values and beliefs have religious origins. "55 

Kaplan, in his description of the religious life in Blue Ridge, most 
insightfully showed the direct relationship of the religious faith to the 
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behavior of the residents. *'Httch of their religious service is concerned with 
open talk about low social and economic status, but they believe that the mansion 
of heaven will conipensate them for their low positions. Indeed, many believe that 
suffering makes them holier in this life. "56 



PURPOSE GF TH£ RESBMICH 

In recognition of the persistence of the cultural underlay permeating in 
varying degrees the life style of west Virginians today, the purpose of the 
research was to determine: (1) which of the cultural values identified with 
Appalachian culture are endorsed by West Virginia extension agents and reflected 
in their work; (2) which of these selected cultural values seem to reflect a 
distinctive Appalachian culture today; and (3) the extent to which endorsement 
of these values is associated with effectiveness in extension work. 

CqK:EPTUAL FRAMEWOBK 

Culture » broadly defined, is a way of life. Ihe Appalachian subculture thus 
enbraoes those apparent distinctive patterns of living found in the region which 
give it an identity and set it apart from mainstream American society. Culture, 
theoretically conceptualized, is knowledge which exists on a nuihber of interrelated 
levels. On the most abstract level, culture is the ontolcgy (ideas about xhe 
meaning of being) anc the cosmology (ideas about tiie meaning of ths universe) of 
a society. It is a system of knowledge that conceptualizes and describes the 
nature of roan and the natiire of the universe, ontological and oosmological 
conceptualizations determine, through the questions they allow one to ask, the 
answers to those questions as they are manifest in the values and norms of a 
society. 

The second level of culture is coo^rised of valiies and norms. Values 
represent the goals of social action and ;iorms represent the rules for attaining 
those goals. These values and norms are specific to a given culture deprived 
from the ontological and oosmological conceptualizations. These values give 
meaning to life in the context of the ontological frame of reference. 

On the third level, both the ontological and the normative levels of culture 
are manifested by the artifacts of the culture. These artifacts are the tangible 
products of eacpressed activity. 

The focus of attention of the research was on a pattern of selected values 
that have been identified as being characteristic of i^palachian culture. 
Students of the culture generally agree that this is the pattern of values most 
clearly reflected in the culture. ^8 Most of the values are not unique to 
Appalachia but the cultural distinctiveness is reflected in the pattern of the 
values, under the urnbrella of traditionalism, thcet distinct clusters axs 
observable: (1) familism, neighborliness and love of home place; (2) individual- 
ism, personalism, modesty and being one's self, and sense of humori and (3) 
religion . 
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0» following diagram shows how ths Appalachian value pattern fits into the 
conceptual framework. 

Iievel X Qntologieal and Gosmological Level 

(Overall meaning to life and Creation) 

Level II Values (and Norms) 



Appalachian value Pattern 



MEOTODOLOGY 



Traditionalism 



Famillsm 

Nei^iborliness 
Love of Home 
Place 



Individualism 

Personalism 
Modesty and Being 

Gne*s Self 
Sense of Humor 



Religion 



ihe general methodological approadi to the stu^ involved the use of two 
data collecting instruments designed specifically for the stu^. A Kluckholn 
(behavioral) type questionnaire based on behavior response to situations was used 
to assess the reflection of /^paladiian cultural values in educational prograoraiing 
of extension agents. The second instrument was a Likert ^e attitudinal scale of 
eighteen items designed to measure the agents* endorsement of Appalachian values. 
Both instruments were administered to extension agents in Htost Virginia, an 
Appalachian statey North Dakota, a rural non-Appalachian state i and New Jersey, 
an urban non-Appalachian state. Agent effectiveness in west Virginia was assessed 
using a seventeen item job related ranking guide covering four areas s cos^tency, 
leadership, relationships and professionalism. Effectiveness for eadh item was 
rated on a five point scale by field administrators. 

The response to these instruments and a comparison of responses between 
states and gxovpm within the states constituted the major approach to data 
analysis. Useable questionnaires were returned by 86% of the nest Virginia, 
87% of the North Dakota, and 70% of the New Jersey samples. 

Table 1 provides a profile of the samples. The data indicate a much higher 
percentage of agents in the 25 years and under grotqp in Hest Virginia (22,8%) and 
in North Dakota (18.8%) than in New Jersey (1.3%). Highly correlated with age is 
tenure where New Jersey indicates less agente (28.2%) with under five years* 
experience compared to West Virginia (45.6%) and North Dakote (49.0%). 

All stetes have a greater percentege of male agente i however. North Dakote 
(70.8%) and New Jersey (60.3%) show a much larger group than Hest Virginia (55.9%). 
Correqiondingly, North Dakote (62.5%) and New Jersey (38.5%) show more agriculture 
trained agente than West Virginia (28.7%), while West Virginia (29.4%) shows 
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PROFILE OF AGENTS IN WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH CAKOXA, 
AND NEW JERSEY BY AGS, SEX, FIELD OF STUDY, 
TSNUBB, POSITION, AND HIGHEST CG6REE 
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larger groins trained in education than North Dakota (5.2%) and New Jersey (2S.S%J. 
West Virginia agents have a significantly larger grotip holding toasters degrees 
(58.8%) conpared to North Dakota (18.8%) and Mew Jersey (48.7%). 

Of the 136 agents constituting the Mast Virginia sanplet 89.0% are native to 
Kest Virginia* 8.1% are native to the Appalachian area, and only 2.9% are non~ 
Ap^lachian. 



FINDINGS 



Findings indicate the data generally tend to support the research hypothesis. 
In addition. West Virginia agents, while endorsing the Appalachian cultural values, 
also endorsed six mainstream cultural values giving further support to the bi- 
cultural nature of their value system. 

Table 2 indicates the degree of sensitivity of wast Virginia agents to 
Appalachian cultural values embodied in tJie nineteen professional behavioral 
statements, of the group, over half (53.6%) of the agents responded correctly 
to eleven or more of the behavioral statements # accounting for 58% of all correct 
answers. Less than half of the agents (46.4%) responded with fewer than eleven 
correct answers, accounting for the remaining 42% of correct responses. Ihe data 
Indicate that West Virginia agents generally tend to be sensitive to and take into 
account Appalachian cultural values in educati<mal programming. Ohis is especially 
so in the Individualism value cluster vAiere Personalism (89%), ^ Sense of Humor 
(71%) and Modesty (60%) came through strong. Traditionalism (66%) and Familism 
(61%) also received substantial re8p(>nse. 

The influence of age which is hi^ly correlated with tenure and thus reflects 
experience in extension programs is, as one would expect, g^erally related to 
sensitivity to cultural values. The data indicate that the older (36 years and 
over) , more experienced agents in West Virginia are more sensitive to the cultural 
values embodied in the professional behavioral statements than the younger (25 
years or less), less ea^rienced agents. %us the relatively substantial proportion 
of West Virginia agents (22.8%) under 25 years of age and limited ea^rience tend 
to depress or have a levelling-out effect upon the demonstrated sensitivity of Vest 
Virginia agents as a whole to Appalachian cultiaral values. This would tend to 
support the contention that training of youug agents, including those native to 
West Virginia, would be important to sensitize them to Appalachian cultural values. 

Ihe data indicate very little difference din sensitivity to the cultural 
values on the part of male (55.3% correct answers) and female (51.7% correct 
answers) agents as a whole. However, significant differences do emerge on 
sensitivity to specific cultural values. Male agents eidiibit greater sensitivity 
to the valuest Sense of Humor (62.2% vs. 39,7%), Modesty (64.5% vs. 53.3%), 
Individualism (59.2% vs. 39%), and Nei^^iborliness (59.2% vs. 45.8%); nihile female 
agents demonstrate greater sensitivity to the value. Love of Home Place (50.0% vs. 
33.8%). Sensitivity to the value of Religion was divided with males stronger on 
one question and females on the other. 



iper cent of the correct response to situational statements. 
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With respect to field of study, agents wexe 9ro\;q^ed toy educational bac]c9rour.d 
into two groups t the traditional fields of stud^r* agriculture and hone economics 
centred to the less traditional fields of study of education and social sciences, 
on the whole the two groups showed little difference in their sensitivity to 
cultural values by the percentage of correct answers* some slis^t advantage in 
favor of education and social science training (58*6% vs. 53.4%). However 
interesting differences in degree of sensitivity appeared in relation to specific 
cultural values. Agents with more traditional training in the fields of agri- 
culture and home economics showed greater sensitivity to the cultural values 
Paaiilism (57.1% vs. 51.8%), Love of Home Place (92.5% vs. 28.6%) and Religion 
(47.1% vs. 29.3%). the other hand, agents whose fields of study were in 
education and the social sciences displayed greater sensitivity to the cultural 
values Traditionalism (46.6% vs. 27.1%), Neighborliness (58.7% vs. 47.1%) and 
Modesty (41.4% vs. 31.9%). 

Table 3 indicates the degree of endorsement of West Virginia agents to the 
nine cultural values included in the attitudinal scale. Of the total groups, 
58.9% of the agents indicated significant endorsement ana st;ored more than thirty- 
four out of a possible forty-five points on the five point attitudinal scale 
accounting for 57.0% of the total accumulated scores. 41.1% of the agents scored 
less than 34 points, accouiting for 43.0% of the accumulated score. The data 
indicate that west Virginia agents generally endorse Appalachian cultural values 
in educational programming. Significant high endorsement was found in the 
Individualism value cluster where responses in the two top categories, very 
important and somewhat inqportant, scores on personalism (95.5%), Sense of Humor 
(95.6%), and Individualism (90.4%), along with Neighborliness (96.3%) ranked 
high. Modesty (56.6%), Familism (52.9%), and Religion (51.4%) also received 
substantial scores. (See Table 4) 

While West Virginia agents endorsed the Appalachian values, data indicate 
they also endorsed six of the nine mainstream American values interspersed with 
the nine Appalachian values making \p the attitudinal scale with a mean score 
falling in the two top categories, very important and somewhat important. This 
would indicate that agents working in Appalachia seem to be acculturated to a 
bicultural environment. 

In summary, the data from both the attitudinal scale and the professional 
behavioral situational statements indicate West Virginia extension agents tend 
to be sensitive to /^palachian cultural values and take them into consideration 
in educational programming. 

Dividing tlte North Dakota and Mew Jersey data on the tame criteria as the 
West Virginia grovp. Table 5 centres the sensitivity of agents in West Virginia, 
North Dakota, and New Jersey to Appalachian cultural values as measured by their 
response to th» behavioral situation instrument. The data indicate West Virginia 
agents (53.8%), display cmsiderably greater sensitivity to Appalachian cultural 
values than agents from rural North Dakota (39.5%), or urban New Jersey (32.1%) 
in the number ^o responded correctly to eleven or more of the behavioral 
situational statements. Thus data would appear to give rather substantial 
support to the hypothesis indicating the continuing existence in West Virginia 
of a distinctive ^palachian cultural value pattern. 
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Effectivanaas 

The level of profeeaional perfomumee of ffsst Virginia extension agents was 
measured by the total score received on the Agent Ranking Guide as judged by the 
respective Area Division Lsaders. Agents who received an accumulated score of 
70 or above were classified as the nore effective group (45.4%) while agents 
scoring 56 or below (23.8%) were cUssified as the less effective groi^. The 
remaining portion (30.8%) of agents scored in the middle or median group. 

Nhen the data were divided into age grov^, closely correlated with tenure, 
a significant relationship between effectiveness and endorsement of cultural 
values was found among Most Virginia agents. Table 6 indicates the extent of 
relationship between age of agents and effectiveness of performance. Younger 
agents (uider 25 years of age) were ranked evenly 50% in the less effective 
group and 50% in the nore effective group. As age increases, the proportion of 
agents ranked in the more effective group increases and the proportion in the 
less effective gro^p decreases. Older agents (46 years and over) had the highest 
proportion, 82.6%, ranked in the more effective performance group and the smallest 
proportion, 18.4%, ranked in the less effective performance group. 

When the added factor of professional escperiencs as indicated by tenure or 
years of service. Table 7, was taken into consideration, an inportant pattern 
began to emerge. The data indicate the existence of substantial interrelation- 
ships between age, tenure, and effectiveness of professional performance. From 
all indications oldsr, more eiqperienced agents tend to be the most effective 
educational programers. 
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ivsBixamcxiS 

In view of th« findings of th* zttM«rch indicating the continuing ey-istence 
of an Appalachian cultuxo in vazying dagreas throughout west Virginia and the 
association among ago* tanuivi and affactivanass of extension agents' perfoxiiaiice 
and sensitivity to J^paladiian cultural values, several inplications for training 
of educational prograimers becone apparent. 

It appears as though the process of education for native Appalachians tends 
to change their w\lue pattern in tilie direction of mainstream society, desensitizing 
them or. the rational level to their native culture, over a period of years, 
esqperienoe in educational prograBiming in i^palad>ia tends to restore a sensitivity 
to the cultural values cn a functional programming level. By appropriate training 
it is believed the process of resensitising to Appala<^ian cultural values and 
their influence in educational progranning could appreciably enhance the effective- 
ness of agent performance in a shorter period of time. 

1. An understanding and recognition of the cultural values of clientele of 
educational progranners is to be seen as one aspect of the total educational 
process. Sensitivi^ to the value patterns held by local people is foundational 
to acceptance and to the development of relationships necessary to provide a 
bridge for education. Training designed to fit educational programs into the 
cultural context of the recipients is seen as necessary for effective educational 
programming. 

2. Training in the identification and understanding of the culture— its 
heterogeneous character and variation throughout the state, the transitional 
nature of the culture and varying degrees in the process of adjustment under the 
pressure of a dominant mainstraam culture, and consequent bicultural adjustments 
and patterns of living on the part of native residents. 

3. Development oft (a) a healthy respect and appreciation of i^palachian 
cultural values, eliminating any tendency toward a condescending or patronizing 
attitude I (b) understanding of the adjwtments that l^palachian residents are 
undergoing and why they resist giving their old ways; (c) insight into what 
Appalachian culture may have to contribute to mainstream society. 

Training of this type has inplications beyond the cooperative extension 
service, embracing the employees of private and public agencies involved in 
educational and develcpmsntal activities in Msst Virginia, as well as in>migrants 
who choose to live and work in the state. Further, the introduction of cultural 
training of this nature in the curriculum of higher education institutions 
preparing educators and other professional personnel to work in the state would 
seem desirable. 

Consideration of cultural factors in the recruitment and assignment of 
personnel in the varying cultural situations to be found across the state would 
also appear relevant. 
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